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| bind them, and that the cord of Love. children to a parent. The general meeting ; 
SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. “ The effect attested the all but omnipotent |every morning, at first in the chamber of oi 
(Continued from page 266.) power of generosity and affection. Children, | Wichern’s mother, but afterwards when the ' i 3 


REDEMPTION INSTITUTES. 


[These institutions, in Prussia and 8 Saxony, | vices had nearly obliterated the stamp of hu- | play-ground, form a sufficient, and, in fact, a : 
appear very similar in intention to our Houses | /manity, were transformed not only into useful | very close bond of union for the whole com- 
of Refuge, but] ‘some of the facts connected | members of society, but into characters that munity. Much was done by the children 
with that at Hamburgh, are so extraordinary, | endeared themselves to all within their sphere themselves in the erection of their little colo- 
and illustrate so forcibly the combined power | of acquaintance. The education given by | ny of buildings ;—and in doing this, they were 
of wisdom and love, in the reformation of vi- 
cious children, that [ cannot forbear detailing 


“The school of Wichern 


‘Rauhe Haus,’ and it is situated four or five | secure a comfortable home. He did not point | ance to each other. Wichern mentions with 


miles out of the city of Hamburgh. It was | them to ease and affluence, but to an honour- | great satisfaction, the good spirit of the archi- i 
opened for the reception of abandoned chil-|able poverty, which, they were taught, was) tect who came upon the premises to direct in ; 


brought up in the abodes of infamy, and taught, | materials for learning to support themselves; | not retain a journeyman for a day or an hour, 


not only by example but by precept, the vices | but there was no rich fund or other resources | who did not conduct with the utmost decorum ie 4 
ity and vagabondry,— | for their maintenance. Charity had supplied | and propriety before the children who were ei 

children who had never known the family tie, or | the home to which they were invited; their | | assisting in the work. ree 
who had known it only to see it violated. Ham- | own industry must sup ply the rest. Wichern ** One peculiar feature of this institution is, if 
, having been for many years a commer- | placed great-reliance upon religious training ;| that the children are not stimulated by the Ae 

cial and free city, and, of course, open to ad- |but this did not consist in giving thein dry | worldly motives of fame, wealth, or personal aT 
venturers and renegades from all parts of the | and unintelligible dogmas. He spoke to them | aggrandizement. ‘The superintendent does es 


world, has many more of this class of popula- | of Christ, as the benefactor of mankind, who} not inflame them with the ambition, that if 
its own institutions and manners | proved, by deeds of love, his interest in the|they surpass each other at recitation, and 
The thoughts of Wichern| race,—who sought out ‘the worst and most | make splendid displays at public examinations, 
were strongly turned towards this subject | benighted of men to give them instruction and | they shall, in the end, become high military 
while yet a student at the university ; but! relief, and who left it in charge to those who officers, or C ongress-mnen, or excite the envy 
want of means deterred him from engaging in| came after him, and wished to be called his| of all by their wealth or fame. On the other 
it, until a legacy left by Gercken, enabled him | disciples, to do likewise. Is it strange, that| hand, so far as this world’s goods are con- = 
to make a beginning in 1833, 
qovenen his life and 


would have bred. 


all his worldly goods to| Christian love as their fatherly benefactor | the idea of an honourable poverty—and the 
It is his first aim that the aban-| | gave them in his every-day life, the relation | only riches with which he dazzles their ima- 
duel children whom he seeks out on the|of the words and deeds of Christ should have gination are the riches of good works. He 
highway, and in the haunts of vice, shall sunk deeply into their hearts and melted them) looks to them as bis hope for redeeming 
know and feel the blessings of domestic life,— | with tenderness and docility ? Such was the | others from the sphere whence they them- hia 
that they shall be introduced into the bosom | jeffect. The most rapid improvement ensued | selves were taken; and there have been many 
of a family ;—for this he regards as a divine in-| in the great majority of the children ; and | touching instances of the reformation of pa- 
stitution, and therefore the | birthright of every leven those whom long habits of idleness | rents and families, for whom the natural aflec- 
human being, and the only atmosphere in| and vagabondry made it difficult to keep in tion first sprang up in these children’s hearts, 
Ww hich the human affections can be adequately | the straight path, had long seasons of obedi-| after they had learned the blessings of home 
His house, then, must not be a/ence and gratitude, to which any aberration | and what the ties of nature really are. 

pristim, ora ple :ce of punishment or confine- | from duty was only an exception. “ One of the most interesting effects of this 
The site he had chosen for his experi- “ As the number of pupils increased, Wi-| charity is the charity which it re produces in 
ment was one enclosed within high, strong |chern saw that the size of the family would | its objects ; and thus it is shown that, in the 


walls and fences. His first act was to break | seriously impair its domestic character. To | order of Providence, the actions of good men, 





























































SMITH, |dowa these barriers, and to take all bolts and lobviate this, he divided his company into 
bars from the doors and windows. He began | | families of twelve, and he has erected nine se- 
| with three boys of the worst description ; and parate buildings, situated in a semicircle 


ps4 
hk: 


jtwelve. They were taken into the bosom of| which dwells a family of twelve boys or of 
Wichern’s family ;—his mother was their mo- | twelve girls, under the care of a house-father 





| told that all should be forgiven them, if they| some extent, an independent community, 
tried to do well in future. ‘The defenceless | having an individuality of its own. They eat 
‘condition of the premises was referred to, and | and sleep in their own dwelling, and the chil- 
they were assured that no walls or bolts were | dren belonging to each, look up to their own 
|to detain them; that one cord only should| particular father or mother, as home-bred 


from seven or e ight to fifteen or sixteen years ‘numbers increased, in the little chapel,—and 
j of age, in many of whom early and loathsome | their frequent meetings at work, or in the 


Wichern has not been an cesthetic or literary | animated by a feeling of hope and a prin- 
one. The children were told at the beginning | ciple of independence in providing a dwelling 
that labour was the price of living, and that | |for themselves, while they experienced the 
is called the | they must earn their own bread, if they would | pleasures of benevolence in rendering assist- 


class,—children | not in itself an evil. Here were means and putting up the first house. This man would " 


He has since |enforced by such a practicable example of| cerned, he commends and habituates them to : 





274 


—provided they are also wise,——not less than | 
good seed, will produce thirty, or sixty, or a| 
hundred fold of beneficent fruit. On certain 
occasions the friends of the children send them 
presents and small sums of money to provide 
a little festival. 
voluntarily appropriated by the children, to 
charitable purposes. ‘They frequently give | 


away their pennies, and instances have hap- | 


pened where they have literally emptied their 
little purses into the hands of poverty and dis- | 
tress, and taken off their own clothes to cover | 
the naked. 

‘** But among numerous less conspicuous in- | 
stances of the change wrought by wise and | 
appropriate moral means, in the character of | 
those so lately abandoned children, the most | 
remarkable occurred at the time of the great 
Hamburgh fire in 1842. The second day of | 
the fire, when people were driven from the | 
city in crowds, and houseless.and half frantic | 
sufferers came to the Rauhe House for shelter, | 
the children,—some of whom had friends and | 
relatives in the city,—became intensely ex- | 
cited, and besought Wichern for leave to go} 
in and make themselves useful to the sufferers. | 
Not without great anxiety as to the force of| 
the temptations for escape or for plunder, that | 





This money has often been | 


| full conception of the grand and sacred truth, 


THE FRIEND. 


of his country, Von Tiirk is a nobleman.!| Artisan Allotments.—We learn from an 
His talents and acquisitions were such that at | article in the Penny Magazine, that a piece of 
a very early age he was elevated to the bench. | ground which was formerly used by Goths of 
This was, probably, an office for life, and was| Leeds as a tenter-field, has been converted 
attended with honours and emoluments. He| into a common garden for the workmen em- 
officiated as judge for fourteen years; but in| ployed in their establishment. This field, 
the course of this time, so many criminal cases | where the woollen cloth, at various stages of 
were brought before him for adjudication, | its manufacture, was hung on rails to dry, has, 
whose ostensible cause and origin seemed to| by the improved mode of drying in the heated 
be early neglect in the culprit’s education, that | galleries, been rendered unnecessary for the 
the noble heart of the judge could no longer purposes of the factory, and has thus been set 
bear to pronounce sentence of condemnation | aside for the exemplary object above-meu- 
against the prisoners. While holding the|tioned. The total extent is about eight acres, 
office of judge he was appointed school in-| divided into 142 allotments of nearly equal 
spector. ‘The paramount importance of the| size. Such of the workmen as take an interest 
latter office grew upon his mind as he exe-|in gardening are allowed to cultivate these 
cuted its duties, until, at last, he came to the | little plots, paying a trifling sum in the form 
of rent, not as a source of profit to the propri- 
—how much more intrinsically good is the|etors, but to give the men an undisputed right 
vocation of the teacher, who saves from crime | to the produce which they may have reared. 
and from wrong, than the magistrate who| Nearly all the allotments are in a flourishing 
waits till they are committed, and then|and healthy condition, each denoting by its 
avenges them. He immediately resigned his| produce the taste of its cultivator. Some con- 
office of judge, with its life-tenure and its|tain flowers chiefly, while others (and these 
salary; travelled to Switzerland, whtre he | more general) contain such culinary vege- 
placed himself under the care of Pestalozzi ;| tables as potatoes, cabbages, lettuces, onions, 
and after availing himself for three years of |&c. The family of one of the workmen re- 
the instructions of that celebrated teacher, he | sides in a lodge near the entrance, and to this 


: : ° | 
might assail them in such an exposed and tu-| returned to take charge of an orphan asylum. 


multuous scene, he gave permission to a band 


of twenty-two to accompany him, on condition| to the care of the neglected and destitute. 


that they would keep together as much as pos- 
sible, and return with him at an appointed time, 
This they readily promised ; nordid they disap- 
point him. ‘Their conduct was physically as 


well as morally heroic. They rushed into the | 


greatest dangers to save life and property, and 
though sometimes pressed to receive rewards, 
they steadily refused them. At stated inter- 
vals they returned to the appointed place to 
reassure the confidence of their superior. 
One occasion, a lad remained absent long be- 


| votes his income to the welfare of the needy. 


Since that time he has devoted his whole life 


He lives in as plain and inexpensive a style as 
our well-off farmers and mechanics, and de-| rakes, and so forth, each renter having his 


I was told by his personal friends that he not 
only deprived himself of the luxuries of life, 
but submitted to many privations in order to 
appropriate his small income to others whom| hours during which the workmen and their 
he considered more needy ;—and that his wife | families may have access to the garden, the 
and family cordially and cheerfully shared 
| su¢h privations with him for the same object. | other arrangements of a similar character. 
Even now when the once active and vigorous | In a busy town like Leeds, where jhouses and 


|family the care of the garden is intrusted. 
Opposite the lodge is a tool-house, where, on 
hooks and nails properly numbered, hang all 


the gardening tools, such as spades, hoes, 


own tools. In this tool-house is a board in- 
scribed with the “rules and regulations” 
which the proprietors have established for the 
| good management of the garden; such as the 





admission of the friends of the workmen, and 


yond the time agreed upon, but at last he ap-| frame of this patriarchal man is bending be- factories are necessarily congregated very 


peared, quite exhausted by the labour of| 
saving some valuable property. Wichern 


in teaching agriculture, together with the 


afterwards learned from the owner,—not from | branches commonly taught in the Prussian 


the lad,—that he had steadily refused the} schools, to a class of orphan boys. 
compensation offered to, and even urged upon | warrior, who rests at last from the labours of | 
When the company returned home at | the tented field, after a life of victories ; what 


him. 
the appointed time, he sent forth another band | 
under the care of a house-father, and these | 
exerted themselves in the same faithful and 
efficient manner. This was done as long as 
the necessity of the case required. From this 
time the Rauhe House was the resort of the 
poor and homeless,—and not for days only, 
but for weeks, The pupils shared with them 
their food, and even slept upon the ground to| 
give their beds to the destitute, sick and in- 
jured. I can hardly refrain from narrating 
many other facts of a similar character con- 
nected with this institution ; for ifthe angels | 
rejoice over a rescued sinner, why should not 
we partake of that joy when it is our brother 


What 


? 
statesman, whose name is familiar in all the 


courts of the civilized world; what orator, 


—what one of all these would not, at the sun- 
set of life, exchange his fame and his cluster- 


treasury of holy and beneficent deeds! Do 
we not need a new spirit in our community, 
and especially in our schools, which shall dis- 
play only objects of virtuous ambition before 
the eyes of our emulous youth; and teach 
them that no height of official station, nor 
splendor of professional renown, can equal in 
the eye of heaven, and of all good men, the 





who is ransomed ? 

“ What is most remarkable in reference to 
the class of institutions now under considera- 
tion, is the high character of thé men,—for 
capacity, for attainments, for social rank,— | 
who Preside over them. At the head of a! 


true glory of a life consecrated to the we 
of mankind.” 


(To be continued.) 


The memory is a treasurer to whom we 


who attracts towards himself tides of men| 
wherever he may move in his splendid course ; | 


ing honours, for that precious and abounding | 


neath the weight of years, he employs himself) thickly, the existence of a plot of garden- 


| ground is important in respect to the health 

of those who live near, independent of the 
| good effects likely to result from the mainten- 
ance of these kindly relations between mas- 
ters and workmen. 


Musquetoes.—To get rid of these tormen- 
tors, take a few hot coals on a shovel or a 
chafing dish, and burn upon them some brown 
sugar in your bed-rooms and parlors, and you 
effectually banish or destroy every musqueto 
for the night.—Parley’s Magazine. 


Use of Charcoal as a Manure for Wheat. 
'—Doctor Lee, in his admirable address be- 
fore the Agricultural Society of Erie county, 
New York, states it as a fact, that the liberal 
‘application of charcoal to the wheat fields of 
| France, has added, within the last ten years, 


Ifare | one hundred millions of bushels to the annual 


crop of wheat grown in that kingdom.—Late 
paper. 


The actions of a man are like the index of 


private Orphan House in Potsdam, is the} must give a fund, if we will draw the assist-|a book, they point out what is most remark- 
According to the laws 


venerable Von Tiirk. 


ance we need.—Rovwe. 


able in them. 
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THE FRIEND. 975 


Singular Instance of Canine Sagacity.—| the wolf who had hitherto been lying in re-|ment froma sketch in the January number of 
I witnessed recently a curious instance of|serve, would have sprung up in the midst of the London Polytechnic Magazine :—Four 
wolfish generalship that interested me much,|them, and secured at least one victim. I, | hundred females are constantly employed, who 
and which goes far to prove that animals| however, did not allow matters to proceed so|are not only provided with their living, but 
have means of communicating their ideas to | far—I was satisfied with what I had seen, and|every care is taken of their education. A 
each other. resolved to turn the tables on my friends the | young girl from eleven to fourteen years of 

I was, as usual, scanning the horizon with} wolves, by making a slight change in the last |age, in poverty, who can produce a certificate 
my telescope at day-break, to see if any game | act of the tragedy, which was now fast ap-|of good conduct and health, is apprenticed 
was in sight. I had discovered a small herd| proaching. Accordingly, just as the antelope |from four years and a half to six years and a 
of antelope feeding on a field from whence the | appeared to be driven to a stand-still, I put a| half under an indenture, stipulating that she 
crop had been lately removed, and was about | stop to further proceedings on the part of their|shall, during her apprenticeship, be provided 
to take the glass from my eye for the purpose | Tavenous assailants, by sending a rifle bullet with board, lodging, clothing, and instruction 
of reconnoitering the ground, when, in a re-| through the body of the nearest skulker, who /in religion, as well as reading, writing, arith- 
mote corner of the field, concealed from the | incontinently gave up the ghost ; and his sa-| metic, needle-work, and all the branches of the 
antelope by a few intervening bushes, I faint-|gacious companions seeing that their game | manufacture of silk. After the first six months 
ly discerned in the gray twilight, a pack of| was up, now that “the man with the gun” |each apprentice receives an annual salary of 
six wolves, seated on their hind quarters like had taken a hand, made a precipitate retreat,|15 florins (about £1 Ils.), which sum is 
dogs, and apparently in deep consultation. It! leaving me undisputed master of the field. 1 placed in the savings’ bank of Roveredo. 
appeared evident that, like myself, they want-| might easily have brought down an antelope | Those parents who are in very needy circum- 
ed venison, and had some design upon the an-| with my second barrel—for the poor things|stances, are permitted, after their daughter 
telope ; and, being curious to witness the | appeared stupified with fear—but after having has been two years apprenticed, to draw an 
mode of proceeding adopted by these four- | so far espoused their cause, | felt it would be | annual allowance. The proprietor himself 
legged poachers, | determined to watch their | treachery on my part to avail myself of this | deposits five hundred florins in the bank every 
motions. I accordingly dismounted, leaving advantage, and accordingly allowed them to) year, for the purpose of being distributed in 
my horse in charge of the sewar; and creep- | depart in peace. different awards to those whose industry and 
ing as near the scene of action as [ could with- | And now, let me ask the philosophic read- | skill are found the most deserving at a public 
out being discovered, concealed myself behind |€r, Was it mere instinct, or was it a certain lexamination. In case of death, the parents 
a bush. Having apparently decided on their | power of combining ideas, and drawing infer-|have a right to claim whatever funds the 
plan of attack, the wolves separated; one re-| ences, that enabled a pack of wolves to plan|child may have in the bank. Upon the termi- 
maining stationary, and the other five creep- | the combined and well-arranged attack I have nation of the apprenticeship the girl is at 
ing cautiously round the edge of the field, like attempted to describe ? jliberty to return home, or stipulate for em- 
setters drawing on a shy covey of birds. In| We know that the natural instinct of the ployment by the year (that being the shortest 
this manner they surrounded the unsuspecting | Wolf prompts these animals to assemble in| period for which any of them can be en- 
herd, one wolf lying down at each corner of | packs, and hunt down their prey, either by | gaged), and receives an increase of payment 
the field, and the fifth creeping silently to-| scent or by speed of foot, and, as long as this | according to her abilities. ‘Those who during 
wards the centre of it, where he concealed | succeeds, no other expedient is resorted to, I | their apprenticeship have behaved well, and 
himself in a deep furrow. The sixth wolf, | have no doubt that, in the first instance, the | distinguished themselves, are provided at the 
which had not yet moved, now started from | very wolves I saw this morning, had attempt-|end of their term with tools and furniture to 
his hiding-place, and made a dash at the ante- | ed to hunt down antelopes in the usual man-|commence business. Their occupation con- 
lope. The graceful creatures, confident in| "er. Baffled, however, in the chase, instinct | sists in the manufacture of all sorts of silks, 
matchless speed, tossed their heads, as if in |was at fault, and the wolf, if left solely to its|and every week twenty-five of the number are 
disdain, and started off in a succession of flying | blind guidance, must, in the absence of otherjalternately instructed in domestic aflairs.— 
bounds that soon left their pursuer far behind. game, have perished. | Certain leisure hours are allowed for meals, 
But no sooner did they approach the edge of| But hunger, that proverbial sharpener of| lessons, and recreation; and when they walk 
the field than one of the crouching wolves | the human wits, appears also to call forth cer- | out, some of the teachers are appointed to ac- 
started up, turned them, and chased them in| tain dormant faculties in the animal, which,|company them. The whole establishment is 
a contrary direction, while his panting ac- | under ordinary circumstances, might never|conducted by M. Stofella, and consists of 20 
complice lay down in his place to recover! have been developed. The wolf, finding that |superintendents—namely, one director, one 
wind for a fresh burst. Again the bounding instinct has deceived him, refuses to be longer | vice-director, six teachers, and twelve over- 
herd dashed across the plain, hoping to escape guided by a blind impulse, and begins for the | seers. 
on the opposite side; but here they were once first time to think. He abandons the natural 
more headed by one of the crafty savages, | habits of his race, and, in concert with his 
who, in his turn, took up the chase, and | fellow wolves, plans and executes an ingenious | S aceatiaiien’ 
coursed them till relieved by a fresh hand | stratagem, worthy of the reasoning powers of al = _— ’ ro gus ove re _ ee hurt 
from an opposite quarter. In this manner, | man himself; a complicated manauvre, not on 7 eit “os we ie “sa tae sea 
the persecuted animals were driven from side| only arguing considerable sagacity on the | °° Conceal it.—- "i'm. Jenn. 
to side, and from corner to corner, a fresh as-| part of individuals, but implying that a mutual A just observance and reflection upon men 
sailant heading them at every turn, till they | Understanding exists among the performers, | and things, gives wisdom; those are the great 
appeared perfectly stupified with fear, and | Which it appears to me can only be accounted | books of wisdom seldom read. 
crowding together like frightened sheep, be-|for on the supposition that animals possess Chitacow tha ots whe ‘Minely and 
gan to wheel round in diminishing circles.|Some power unknown to us, of communicating | . sahappy the man who cannot 7 
All this time the wolf, which lay concealed in| their ideas to each other. See to it, ye natu-| frequently converse with himsel ; but mises a 
the furrow, near the centre of the field, had| ralists—Jndian Diary of an Old Forest ee Oe ee a 
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Believe nothing against another, but upon 





never moved, although the antelope had Ranger. dares not. 
passed and repassed within a few feet of him, _-_- A prudent woman is in the same class of 


and had, perhaps, even jumped over him; his| Silk Manufactory of M. Stofella.—This | honour as a wise man, 
time for action had not yet arrived. It now|establishment—at Roveredo, the seat of the| 
became evident that the unfortunate antelope} silk trade in Austrian Lombardy—has gained | 
must soon be tired out, when it appeared pro-|a high reputation, not only for the quality of 
bable that the surrounding wolves would have} the goods manufactured, but for the philan- | Who is wise? He that learns from every 
made a combined attack and driven the terri-| thropie system upon which it is conducted.|one. Who is powerful? He that governs his 
fied herd toward the centre of the field, where! We glean the following account of its manage- | passions. Who is rich? He that is content, 


Drinking water neither makes a man sick, 
. » * . . 
nor in debt, nor his wife a widow. 
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For *‘ The Friend.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CEYLON. 


This is the title of a volume published in| 
London within a few months, the author 
James Selkirk, who resided in the island near- 
ly thirteen years. ‘ ‘This beautiful island is | 
situated at the entrance of the Bay of Bengal. | 
It lies between 6° and 10° of N. latitude, and | 
between 80° and 825° E. longitude, Its ex- 
treme length is about two hundred and forty | 
miles, and the breadth varies from forty to| 
one hundred and seventy miles.” 

The larger portion of the book is occupied | 
with matter not affording much of interest to 
readers of “The Friend.” 
however, respecting the productions, particu- 
larly vegetable, of a country and climate so dif- 
ferent from that in which we live, will proba- 
bly be acceptable. 


Ceylon abounds with minerals and precious 


stones, iron ore, mica, plumbago, nitre, mercu- | 


ry, salt, the ruby, cat’s-eye, hyacinth, sapphire, 
topaz, the adamantine spar, Matura diamond, | 
the tourmaline, and the amethyst. 

There is a great variety of quadrupeds in 
in Ceylon. The jungles ‘and mountains are 
literally filled with elephants. ‘Tamed ones 
are used in common. 
mon as cows in England. 


In some parts they 
are wild. 


The breed of native cattle is small. 


Among reptiles and insects may be men-| 
large and small guana, | 
rock snake, cobra capella, prolonga, rat) 


tioned the tortoise, 


snake, alligator, lizard, chamelion, tarantula, 
beetles of various kinds, scorpion, grasshop- 
per, musquito, wasp, fire-fly, glow-worm, eye- 


fly, black, white, and red ant, land and water | 


leech, and centipede. 
The plumage of the feathered tribes is very 
brilliant. Among the birds may be enume- 


rated the wild peacock, kite, vulture, various | 


kinds of owls, heron, wild red or jungle cock, 
snipe, kingfisher, crane, a species of the bird 


of paradise, (called in Singhalese, redi-hora, | 
cloth-stealer,) woodpecker, water-hen, green | 


parrot, teal, miner or minah, myriads of spar- 
rows, and millions of crows. 
Trees :—The Cocoa-nut tree (pol-gaha) 


abounds in the west, south, and east parts of 


the island. ‘There are comparatively few in 
the interior, and in the north. 
bear when eight or nine years of age. The 
nuts that are intended for planting are al- 
lowed to remain on the tree : 
others. They are taken off when thoroughly | 
ripe, and after having been put into a shed or 
outhouse, till all the moisture of the thick | 
outside husk or bark is dried up, they are 


hung in pairs over the branches of some tree | 


near the house, where they remain till the 
young plants shoot up with a firm leaf through 
the eyes of the nut. Instead of hanging them 
up in trees, some persons put them into their 
gardens, three or four hundred together, and 
half cover them with earth. In this way the 
young plants soon make their appearance. 
When the leaf is about three feet high, at 
which time also there are long straggling 
roots hanging to them, holes are » dug in the 
ground about two feet deep, and one foot and 
a-half in diameter, into which the plants are 


A few extracts, | 
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t put, about two yards apart ion ack other. 

A little earth is thrown in upon them, but not | 
|so as to cover the nut. 
jis necessary to have a good fence round the 
lonoh tree, as they are liable to be destroyed 
by cattle. ‘They appear for several years to| 
advance but little in height. During this | 
time, however, their trunk is increasing in 
| bulk, and from the fifth to the seventh year, 
|or thereabouts, they grow to a considerable 
| height. Soon after, a sheath containing the 


side of the thick butt-end of the leaf; and 
when about a foot high, and two inches in di- 
jameter, the sheath, if not previously cut for 


few days, the different portions of the flower, 
which consists of innumerable small seeds, 
rather bigger than a grain of wheat, and tri- 
angular in shape, attached to a long stalk, 
bend dow n very gracefully on all sides. Afier 
a while, a great number of these seeds fall off, 
and email nuts, to the number of from twenty 
to fifty on an average, remain on one stalk. 





‘It often happens that many of them fall off be- | 


|fore reaching maturity. From the time that 


While in this state, it | 


plantation, or to put a strong paling round | 


blossom appears shooting out from the inner | 


the purpose of drawing toddy, bursts, and ina} 


| platted, the roof is covered with the same, the 
beams, rafters, &c., are made of the trunk. 

He needs no nails, as he can use the coir rope 
| made from the outside husk. If he wants a 
_spout, he hollows the trunk split in two. It 
also supplies him with many of his household 
articles. He makes his oil from the kernel ; 
the hard shell supplies him with spoons, and 
cups, and drinking vessels, and lamps, and 
water-buckets; the refuse of the kernel, after 
the oil is expressed, (called punak,) serves for 
food for fowls and pigs; the milk from the 
kernel is used in his food. In short, if a man 
has a few cocoa-nut trees in his garden, he 
will never starve. Arrack, a strong spirit re- 
sembling whiskey, is made from toddy, the 
juice of the flower, and brooms are made from 
ithe ribs (irita) of the leaflets. 

The Jack tree (kos-gaha) is nearly as use- 
ful and as common as the cocoa-nut tree. It 
grows to a large size, and sends out large 
branches. Its leaves are oblong, about three 
inches long and an inch and a-half broad, 
thick, bright, and smooth. The wood, which 
| is of the colour of mahogany, is everywhere 
used for making household furniture. It is 
| close- grained, and takes a beautiful polish. 





Buffaloes are as com: | 


| the flower bursts to the time when the nuts are| The fruit, which in shape and size ts not un- 
ready to be gathered, there elapse about six| like a hor se’ s head, grows immediately out of 
‘months. I have counted the number of| the body of the tree. It has an exceedingly 
bunches of nuts of different sizes on some} rough green outside, thickly covered with short 
trees about twelve years old in my own gar-| blunted prickles. When cut open it is full of 
den at Cotta, and have found on some eleven| kernels, or seeds, about the size of a small 
bunches, and on others twelve, and so on. On| plum, each of which is imbedded in yellow 
one tree [ counted one hundred and forty-two| pulp, which, though disagreeable in smell, is 
nuts of sizes varying from the size of a plum) by no means so in taste, being full of saccha- 


to the size of a man’s head. 


It begins to| 


that on some trees there are between two and 
three hundred nuts at one time. 
sured the leaves of some trees, and found them | 
to be twenty-five feet long, and the small | 
leaflets that hang down from each side of the | 
thick middle fibre, four feet long. As the 
leaves are of this length, and very heavy, it is| 
necessary that some provision should be made | 
for attaching them firmly to the trunk. 
provision is made, and consists of a v 
strong net-like substance, extending about a| 
foot along the base of the leaf, and as the in-| 
| ner part of the butt of the leaf is scooped out | 
|in order to grasp and enclose the trank more | 
firmly, this netting holds it tight round the 
tree, and binds it fast till it has. performed its 





nuts that rest upon it. Young leaves are al-| 
ways shooting out from the top of the tree, and 
| the old ones having done their duty of sup-| 
| porting the nuts, are continually dropping off, | 
|so that, in this way there are always between 
| twenty and thirty leaves on each tree. The 
| usual height to which they grow is from sixty 
| to eighty feet. They are generally very 
| straight. Sometimes, by the violence of the 
winds, they are driven from their perpendicu- 
ilar. There is one in the village of Cotta 
which, about twenty feet from the ground, 


“ S 
has taken two or three turns like a cork- 


screw. 

Nearly all the domestic wants of the Sing- 
halese can be supplied by the cocoa-nut tree. 
He can build his house entirely of it. The 
walls and doors are made of cajans, the leaves 





I have been told | rine matter. 


I have mea- | 


This) 





It is much eaten by the natives 
in this state, as well as used in curries. 
When the fruit is cut from the tree, a thick 
milky gum in large quantities drops from it. 
The kernels are often boiled and used at-table 
as vegetables ; the taste is like that of beans, 
| The general size of the jack fruit is about one 
| foot nine inches long, and two feet six inches 
round. Some are much larger ; it is often the 
case that one is as much as a person can 
carry. I have seen and measured some that 
were two feet and a half long and three and 
a-half in girth, as they were » being taken by 
the women, who carry them on their heads, 
to the bazaars. 
| Another tree of the same species is the 
| Bread-fruit tree (del-gaha). It grows as high 


office of acting as a support to the cluster of as the jack tree, and has very large branches, 
longer than | 


which, twice a year, in March and June, are 
hung with round rough fruit, about the size of 
an infant’s head. The fruit is everywhere 
used, both by natives and Europeans, as an 
article of food. When boiled, it resembles a 
potato, but is more watery. It is often cut 
into slices and fried, in which state it is very 
crisp. The wood, which is white and rather 
coarse, is not much used. The tree is not so 
abundant as the jack tree, and is not so highly 
valued by the natives. Its leaves are large, 
and of a dark green.. I have measured some, 
and found them to be two feet six inches long, 
and one foot and a half broad; they have 





generally six large gashes oneach side. The 
| fruit grows from the ends of small branches, 

and does not rise immediately from the trunk, 
as the jack-fruit. 
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There is another tree of the same species, | swarming with grubs of various sizes. I need| surface. From the base of the trunk, and 
called the Foreign Bread-fruit tree (rata-del-| not say that they were allowed to pursue their | about treble its diameter, a very round thick 
gaha). Its leaves are not so large as those of game undisturbed, and that the grass plat soon | substance is protruded, of a nature between 
the common bread-fruit, and are not gashed. | regained its verdure. ‘This is another in- bark and wood. This adheres most firmly to 
The fruit is a thick pod, about six inches long, | stance of the utility of preserving birds on} the stone, and at a distance resembles a mix- 

i ‘ : | f 3 j meh . “ 9 e . : 
and when split contains a number of white | farms, and in orchards and gardens.”—Jbid. | ture of mortar and lime. 
seeds, as big as peas; these are eaten by the 
natives, when boiled. This tree is much used | 





From the centre of 
* * At the season, to repay the gar-| the mass the stem, having first taken a bend 
’ dener for the tithe of his crop, their natural|" curve outward of several inches, rises 
for making canoes, its trunk being frequently | due, they fail not to assist in ridding his trees | S*T@ight up toa height of forty feet. It throws 
long, straight, and thick, and the wood light) of more deadly enemies which ‘afheat them, | from the top short branches covered with a 
and durable. |and the small caterpillars, beetles, and various |Y°"Y bright green foliage, the leaves being 
ail insects, now constitute their only food ; and | !@rrow and rounded at the end, five or six 
si ’ ._\for hours at a time they may be seen feeding | inches in length by one broad, crimped like 

ea for the Birds.—As the season 18), in, all-despoiling canker worm which in.|the frill of a shirt; or rather bearing a 
at hand when the birds begin their labours in| fests our apple sie and elms.”—Nuttall’s | Stronger resemblance to that beautiful species 
our fields and gardens, it becomes their friends | Ornitholo os : | of sea-weed found along the coast of England, 
to interpose for their protection from the wan- 6 and styled by urchins “the old gentleman’s 


ton persecution which pursues them as regu- The boblincoln is perhaps next to the | ruffles.” 
larly as they make their appearance. Nofact|cedar bird or Canada robin, the greatest} from a foot to eighteen inches is the usual 
in natural history is more certain than their destroyer of the canker worm. Building her girth of the stem, and it tapers gradually away 
really useful services—though we are not pre- | hest and rearing her young under the apple | to the summit. The bark is per fectly smooth, 
pared to admit this to be their only or their| trees, as this bird often does, she requires an} and consists of four distinct layers. The 
highest claim to our regard. It has been as-|immense number of worms for their subsist-| oytermost of all is very thin, and similar to 
certained by various and careful experiments ence just at the time that they are most) that of the beech. The two next are of a 
that they protect our choicest fruits from the | destructive. ‘I have observed one of these | singularly fine texture, resembling oiled letter- 
ravages of the insect tribes. That they are birds,’ says a neighbour, ‘ go round the limb paper, perfectly transparent, and of a beautiful 
sometimes mischievous in the autumn is not|of an apple tree in a spiral direction, and) amber colour. It is used by the Somaulis to 
denied, but the little harm they doin the full- destroy in this way every worm on the tree, | write upon. The inner bark of all is about an 
ness of the year is more than compensated by | 10 an incredible short time. No man,’ added | inch thick, of a dull-reddish hue, tough, and 
the destructive havoc they make among the | he, ‘can calculate the value of birds on a farm. | not unlike leather, but yielding a strong aro- 
insects and vermin of the spring. The quan-|! have no doubt but that they save me equal matic perfume. ‘The wood is white and soft, 
tity of grubs destroyed by crows, and of cater- | to the labour of one man for the season, be-| and might be applied to many useful purposes, 
pillars, and their grubs, by the various small | side preserving my trees from destruction.” | By making a deep incision into the inner rind, 
birds, is immense. Other tribes of birds, Birds, then, not excepting the hawks and | ip gum exudes profusely, of the colour and 
which feed on the wing, as swallows, martins, | OWls, are vastly more useful than injurious to} consistency of milk, but hardening into a 
&c., destroy millions of winged insects, which | man. None of them should, under any pre- | mass by exposure to the atmosphere. 

would otherwise infest the air, and become in- | tence, be destroyed.— Newark Advertiser. The whole mountain range from Bunder 
supportably troublesome. Even the titmouse ‘cates Maryah to Cape Guardufoi is composed of 


and bulfinch, usually supposed to be so mis- Pelargonium or Geranium Leaves a Cure | limestone and marble, and near the latter 


chievous in gardens, have actually been | for Wounds.—The leaves of the pelargonitim | place especially, the marble is so white and 
% 2 | — 2 ahae 
prevedronly to destroy buds which contain a are, as every body knows, strongly scented : | Pure that it approaches to alabaster. Pink 


destructive insect. Ornithologists have Finca of rose, others of lemons, apples, ‘and grayish black are also common colours, 
late determined these facts. 


| @ze.: there are also other sorts, which. when and in parts it might be mistaken for sand- 
°9 © s Sy ’ 


An English paper tells us that some of the | bruised, have a disagreeable odour. All the | stone, until chipped off with the hammer. On 


large farmers in Devonshire, under a strong}... ..: * ah: . | the plain visite > frankine is now 
g \ shire, S| varieties of this genus contain a large quan- | the plain visited the frankincense is nowhere 


e] ice » ii fe 5 or . ° . " 4 e } ans 
es = ; Sree - _ ae a Sp | tity of essential oil, which is usually fatty ; to be found ee the — a ao 
1 ring a grec yard for | . “ ¥ ys so ‘ > > 2 
Se ee a "| there are several sorts which are cultivated in | @Y Sort of soil, and the purer the marble to 


~ —— ae ; - piel ony — ‘the open air in the south of France, and par-| hich : pe the ae = — of the 
structive to the farms, for nearly th |ticularly at Nice, for the purpose of extracting tree. It would seem that this singular pro- 


of the crops failed for three succeeding years, | 1, oil, which is sold to the perfumers. ‘The | duction of the vegetable world derives its sole 
and they have since been forced to import 


leaves of all pelargoniums have also the pro- /nourishment from carbonate of lime. The 
birds to re-stock their farms. We add a few | perty of quickly penliae cuts, places where | young trees produce the best and most valu- 
other facts collected from experience :-— 7 7 : 


| the skin has been rubbed off, and other sores | able gum, the older merely yielding a clear 
“Every crow requires at least one pound of of that kind. You take one leaf or more of —- fluid eeseshling — varnish, and 
food a week, and nine-tenths of their food|the pelargonium, which you bruise upon ae ing te eo ere ell 
consists of worms and insects; one hundred | piece of linen; you then apply it to the sore ‘1 uring the sout aoe See Me Pe echek 
crows, then, in one season, destroy four thou- place, and it often happens that one leaf a la the neigh ming ki rn which 
sand seven hundred and eighty pounds of | sufficient to heal the wound. It sticks closely | he i orge Se aoe a eee ae - 

worms, insects, and larve; from this fact, | to the surrounding skin, and helps to close the ee , ea : a a ae xe m8 - een 
some slight idea may be formed of the benefit | flesh, and heals the wound in a short time.— | Side at the villages along the Abyssinian coast. 








; . ats Maculla, and fi : 

of this much-persecuted bird to the farmer.” — Kate paper. Boats from Jacu la, ind from other ports on 
“ 2 : the opposite Arabian shore, also come across 

Magazine of Natural History. — 


— | during the fine season and carry away the 

The Blackbird destroys a great number of | Frankincense-tree.—The frankincense as-| gums that have been accumulated, and which 
Grubs, §c.—* Last August, I observed eight | sumes the most singular aspect, from the fact | are exchanged for a coarse kind of cotton 
or ten blackbirds busily engaged in the grass| of its invariably growing from the bare and | cloth worn by the Somauli.—Harris’s High- 
plat in front of my house, and the grass where | smooth sides of the white marble rocks of | lands of Ethiopia. 
they were seemed dying, as was hinted, from| which these hills are composed, without any 
their mischievous operations—and fhe gun|soil whatever to nourish it. Many of the TT 
was suggested as a remedy. Suspecting the|trees have even attached themselves to the} When a man owns himself in error, he does 
object of the birds’ search, I turned up a piece | huge masses that have rolled down into the| but tell you in other words, that he is wiser 
of turf with the spade, and found it literally | valley, and now lie scattered over the stony lekee he was. 
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For ** The Friend.” it 
Relics of the Past—No.18. | 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is | 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will | t 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


WARNER MIFFLIN. 
(Concluded from page 270.) 


Before closing these notices it may be pro- | 
per to introduce a letter which was mislaid, 
and therefore could not be introduced into its 
proper chronological place. 

During the time that Warner Mifflin was) 
in Newport in 1781, many of the officers of 
the French army being there, attended | 
Friends’ meeting ; and their light and irreve- | 
rent behaviour was unsettling to the company 
assembled, and very trying to his mind. On 
his return home, he felt concerned to address 
a letter to them, which it appears his friend 
Anthony Benezet translated into French. I 
have a copy of this document in Anthony’s| 
hand-writing. | 


“ Dear friends :—Over and above the uni- 
versal love that flows in my heart towards all 
men of every nation as my brethren, children 
of the same almighty Parent, I felt a particu- 
lar draft thereof towards many Frenchmen 
whilst at Newport. Feeling at this time a 
renewal thereof, with desires for your lasting 
happiness, and a concern that the dignity o if 
our meetings for the worship of Almighty | 
God may be maintained, and they held in a| 
manner acceptable to him, I am willing to 
throw before your view some hints that may 
be profitable for you to consider. Feeling | 
love for you I was pleased to see you come to 
our meeting, but sorry to notice so much 
whispering amongst you. 

“<I desire you may consider that the great 
object of worship is a God, not only omnipo- 
tent, but omnipresent ; who beholds the ac- | 
tions of men, and even the thoughts of their | 
hearts, and will finally recompense unto all, | 
according as their deeds or works have heen: 
As we have no expectation of a purgation af- 
ter death, but believe that as the tree falls so 
it lies, and in the state that death leaves, 
judgment certainly finds us, there being no 
device, knowledge or undeistanding in the 


grave, we think it incumbent to improve our | 


time here, in order to be prepared for that 
most sure and awful period. In order there- 
to, we are concerned to meet together to wait 
upon and worship the Lord in spirit and in 
truth. We believe in the promise of Christ, 
‘ Where two or three are met together in my 
name there am I in the midst of them.’ We 
deem it necessary on such occasions to attend 
to the order enjoined in Scripture, viz. ‘ Be 
still and know that Iam God.’ This is the 


end of our sitting in silence ;—to keep the| 


mind still, to wait upon Him to learn his mind 
and will concerning us. As any transgression 


rises up to view, we ought to confess the same 
to him, beg his forgiveness for the past, and 
pray for preservation for the time to come. 
When any talk in our meetings, it has a ten- 
dency to disturb this silence, and we believe 
to offend that Great Being whom we are con- 
cerned to know, and serve, agreeable to apos- 


) With desire for your eternal welfare, 
| clude. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Short Biographical Sketches and Ancedotes. 
no. l. 


olic doctrine, it is life eternal to know him| 
he only true God, and Jesus Christ whom he | 
as sent. Knowing him binds us to promote 
yeace on earth, good will to men, and to do 
into others as we would wish to be done by. 
I con- 


JOSEPH LUKENS, 


Joseph Lukens was born in Horsham, near 
Philadelphia, in the Ninth month, 1729. He 
| possessed good natural abilities, and was of a 
| sober life and conversation. In the 22nd year 


Your real friend, 
‘“ Warner MIrrFLin.” 
Towards the close of Fifth month, 1798, 


Warner was taken seriously unwell, and even} of his age he married Elizabeth Spencer, and 
then, we learn from one of his letters written] ; in the increasing duties of the domestic circle, 
shortly after, he passed through almost daily 
lconflicts of mind on 
blacks. On the 


was a loving husband, and a tender parent. 
In the 26th year of his age he believed him- 
self called to the ministry of the Gospel, and 
and his appearances in that line were accept- 
able to Friends, Careful to keep within his 


gift, for several years his public ministrations 


account of the poor} 
26th of Sixth month, he 
wrote to H. D. thus :— 


“‘ Dear friend :-The day before yesterday 
I received thine of the 20th instant, by which | 
I am reminded of thy kind sympathy and con-| Were not frequent. Yet through dedication 
cern for me, which tends to strengthen the | of heart, he witnessed an increase in love to 
brotherly regard that for years I have had im-| the cause of Truth, and a growth in knowledge 
pressed on my mind for thee. I hope there | and experience. With the unity of his 
may never be a diminution thereof. | Friends he travelled on this continent, proving 

“ T have great bodily weakness,—a cough | himself an able minister of the Gospel of our 
continues, and my breast is disordered. I am | | Lord Jesus Christ, both at home and abroxd, 
getting about, but gain strength very slowly, | | dividing the word aright in the assemblies of 
and have as great a debility of mind as of} the people and in the families of Friends. He 
body. I have no ability scarcely to labour for | was oflen employed in visiting the sick, and 
a crumb, and feel evidently, that nothing 1} being ever ready to assist and comfort his 
have heretofore done will do to feed upon | neighbours, he was much beloved. 
now. It is great cause for humiliation and| On the 16th of Ninth mo., 1784, he came to 
bowedness of soul, when I feel as I do, and | Philadelphia to attend the Meeting for Suffer- 
reflect that there are those who are dignified, | | ings, and it being the Fifth-day of the week, 
| strengthened and supported to travel over sea | Was at the High | street meeting. Here he ap- 
and land, for the promotion of the glorious | peared in a lively and acceptable testimony. 
| cause. Iti is cause of thankfulness that there | Towards the close of the meeting Sarah Har- 
are those thus favoured continued amongst us, | rison stood up, and said, * That there was 
and that the Master of our assemblies has not | one present who would not have the opportu- 
forsaken us altogether, even in this degene- | hity of again thus meeting with friends. 
rate and depraved age. * * * Thy friend, This made it necessary for such to im- 

“ Warner Mirrirn.” | prove the present, and prepare for a final 

change.” She concluded by affectionately bid- 
ding the individual, “ Farewell in the Lord.” 
| This communication was delivered with great 
solemnity, and Joseph felt in himself that he 
was the individual referred to. He attended 
the sitting of the Meeting for Sufferings, and 
that evening went out of the city on his way 
towards home. The next day, before he 
reached his residence, he was taken unwell. 
| Fully satisfied of the truth of the intimation 
given him, he endeavoured to prepare for his 
close. His sickness increasing, in a weighty 
solemn manner he took a last farewell of his 
wife and children, and passed away from this 
scene of conflict on the 27th of Ninth month, 
1784, aged 55 years. 





When the time of the Yearly Meeting, of | 
1798, drew nigh, although well aware that 
the yellow fever was raging with great vio- 
lence in Philadelphia, Warner Mifflin believed 
it to be his duty to attend it. He came up,| 
attended the sittings of the Select Meeting 
\held Ninth month 22nd, and those of the | 
/general meeting on Se cond- day following. 
|The Yearly Meeting then adjourned until the 
‘Twelfth month, and. Warner returned home. 
After reaching his place of abode, he wrote to| 
|a friend, expressing that he felt solid satisfac- 
tion in having attended to this duty. He says 
| in the letter, “ As [ came along homeward, I 
remembered how careful and watchful a helms- 
'man ought to be, in time of a storm! How 
| quick the attention should be to the helm, lest 
the vessel receive damage! I have thought 
| much of a sentiment of worthy Isaac Pening- 
| ton, since I came home, that Israel of old was 


| 





For “ The Friend.” 


Hudson, Walworth County, Wisconsin Ter- 


|not to know the deliverance before hand, but ritory. 
to trust in the Lord.” Esteemed Friend, Robert Smith.—The un- 
The time of his rest drew near. The seeds| dersigned, being part of a settlement of 
of the distemper which was prevalent in the| Friends in this: place, and being aware that 
city, had taken root in his system, and aftera| many persons have their attention turned 
short time he became ill. In great quietness west, among whom may be some of our So- 
and calmness, he bore the severe pains of his| ciety, have taken this method to address them 
distemper, for six days, and then was sweetly briefly, (with thy approbation however.) 
released from suffering. He deceased the through the columns of “The Friend.” On 
16th day of the Tenth month, 1798, in his| this subject we would say, that it should be 
53d year. the first consideration with Friends in locat- 
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en 


ing themselves in the western country, to have ment will be. We do not wish to persuade | desolation and 
regard to setting up meetings, or settling near any to remove who are well settled; but we course. 
others for the same purpose. In relation to are saying these things to those who are The incursion was to punish some Galla 
this important matter, we are willing to in- already determined to remove atall events. | tribes, who the preceding year had attacked 
form such emigrants of our situation; thereis| ‘To such, whether farmer, mechanic, mer-|and slain a detachment ‘of the king’s troops. 
one other settlement of Friends about twenty chant, manufacturer, or any other operator, No notice of war had been given, and the de- 
miles north of us, near Eagle Prairie, in the we believe it may be proper to say, that our| voted country was smiling in the verdant 
south-western part of Milwaukie county, per-|place or vicinity holds out as many induce- promise of harvest, and the inhabitants thought 
haps twenty miles from Milwaukie village; a)| ments, perhaps, as any other newly settled | of nothing but security and peace. From a 
very good location, we believe, for farmers or place. However, we would not be under-| mountain height, before the destroying army 
mechanics. <A good water power in that stood to say that no privations are to be en-| had burst forth, the English officers looked 
place is owned by one of our Friends, where dured in this favoured part of the world. We | down delighted into verdant valle *ys, on whose 
perhaps a Friend wishing to start the cloth | would, on the reverse, advise all such not to| swelling slopes the white-roofed houses of 
dressing and carding business, might find flatter themselves in this way at all; on our|Galla hamlets peeped forth among dark 
plenty of employment to good advantage. part, notwithstanding, we have nothing of the | green groves of juniper and acacia. The 
There are perhaps twenty members, included kind to complain of. | host swept down, the beauty of the scene 
in six or seven families, at Eagle Prairie and| Those Friends wishing to remove to our|departed; the inhabitants who crossed the 
vicinity. Members of our Society wishing to settlement, and who may make use of Lake/| path of these destroyers were slain; the 
remove to the place under consideration, will vavigation, had better stop at South Port, in-| harvests were trampled to the earth, and on- 
do well to stop at Milwaukie, and make in- quire for Burlington village, from that place| ward with rapid pace they hurried, driving 
quiry for Scholfield’s Mills, or for Eagle Prai- inquire for the village of Lyons. the herds, late tenants of those lovely valleys, 
rie, if they remove by way of the lakes. We remain thy Friends, before them. ‘They now gained the highest 
The settlement where we reside, together | Davip Lyon, pinnacle of the green mountain range, the 
with Friends scattered about in this vicinity, | Isaac Lyon, view from which Harrie thus describes. “A 
will amount perhaps to about forty in aumber. Ricnarp Hatiocr, {succession of richly cultivated plains, dotted 
Friends in this place and also at ‘Eagle Prai- Suapkacu SuHearmMan. | over with clusters of conical white houses, in 
rie, are inthe practice of meeting together on| Third month, 25th, 1844. | parts surrounded by clumps of towering juni- 
First-days, although not attached to any par- | pers, stretched away from the foot, the very 
ticular Monthly Meeting, from which we find | picture of peace and plenty. Embosomed 
ourselves far removed. We, however, are of| between the isolated peaks of Yerrar, Sequala, 
opinion, that certificates had better be ad- - the far-famed Entotto, lay the wide plains 
dressed to Vermillion Monthly Meeting in| In the southern part of Abyssinia, is the in- Germama, thickly peopled by the Ekka 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, and some of our|dependent kingdom of Shoa, governed by ial Finfinni Galla, upon whose doomed heads 
Friends have already lodged their’s in that| princes, who are professors of the Christian | the thunderbolt was next to fall ; and full in its 
meeting. But owing to distance, and want of religion. The British India government, | centre two placid sHver lakes, like great mir- 
means, consequent with those who find it con- ‘thinking it of importance to their ‘interests, to| rors, reflected back the rays of the morning 
venient to repair their outward circumstances ihave a ‘commercial treaty with Sahela Selas- sun across sheets of luxuriant cultivation, ex- 
by becoming new settlers in this far western|sie, the king of this country, in 1841 sent an | tending for miles, nearly ready for the sickle.’ 
land, we have none of us as yet attended that |embassy to his court with costly presents. To | Rushing down, they trampled under foot the 
Monthly Meeting. The location of Vermillion | conduct the mission, Cornwallis Harris, an | fields of ripened corn ; burnt all the dwellings ; 
Monthly Meeting with reference to ourselves, | officer in the army, was selected, whose cou- | slew old men and young indiscriminately, and 
may be better understood by refering to the rage, political sagacity, and acquaintance with ‘carried off the women “and girls into slivery. 
Common School Atlas, where it will appear | British comme reial interests, eminently qualli- | After describing the work of death, the fol- 
that there are two counties of Vermilion, one| fied him for the task. He brought his em- | lowing picture closes that part of the scene :— 
in Indiana, and the other in Illinois, in both of| bassy to a successful termination after an | «“'The hoarse scream of the vulture, as she 
which the members of the Monthly Meeting,| eighteen months’ residence in Shoa, and has| wheeled in funereal circles over this appalling 
composing its different branches, reside ; then| recently published a narrative of the events of | scene of carnage and devastation, mingled with 
trace the line dividing the two States to Lake| interest that occurred during that period, with | the crackling of falling roofs and rafters from 
Michigan; thence on the shore of said Lake} such observations on the manners and customs | the consuming houses, alone disturbed the 
to. Chicago; thence to the place where the|of the country, and its natural and artificial | grave-like silence of the dreary and devoted 
Fox River crosses the line between Illinois} productions, as he was enabled to make. spot, so lately resounding to the fiendish 
and Wisconsin Territories ; thence about fif-| Anabstract of these might be very interest- | shouts and war-whoops of the excited war- 
teen miles in a north-westerly direction. Al-|ingtothe readersof‘The Friend,’ few of whom, | riors, and to the unpitied groans of their 
low for incidental curvatures in roads made by | perhaps, have ever heard of this kingdom, or | helpless captives. And as the exulting bar- 
circumstances always attendant in new settle-| know aught of its past history. My present | barians, followed by the curses of the home- 
ments, and some idea may be formed with re-| object, however, is only to give a few anec- | less fugitives in Entotta, crossed the last 
spect to the distance. dotes from the book which set forth the hu-| range, gloomy columns of smoke rising black 
Our particular location presents many ad-|manizing influence exerted by the embassy | and dense to the darkened heavens, for miles 
vantages to the farmer,and many conveniences | during its brief sojourn. in every direction, proclaimed that this re- 
to the mechanic, Were it not that our daily experience| cently so flourishing and beautiful location 


misery which marked his 





For ** The Friend.” 


THE HIGHLANDS OF ABYSSINIA. | 
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which to an eastern man} 
would a few years past have been considered| teaches us the absurdities which character-| had in a few brief hours been utterly rpined, 
as not in existence in an unsettled country,|ize human nature, we might be tempted to) pillaged, and despoiled, as far as the means of 
the particulars of which it would be too|smile, that an embassy which had presented | ruthless and savage man could eflect its des- 
voluminous to swell this article with. Suffiee|the king with “ three ‘hundged muskets with | truction.” 

it to say, that a new and thriving village is in| | bayonets fixed,” with cannon, and “ warlike| A district of country of more than fifty 
progress of erection, where is an excellent| munitions” to enable the king to slay and| miles in length was in one day desolated ; 
water power with a saw-mill, cloth-dressing | destroy by wholesale, should feel shocked by | four thousand six hundred of the Galla men 
and carding machine, and other machinery in| an individual murder, or by solitary acts of | were slain, many thousand females were taken 
successful operation, and a commencement|rapine and oppression. Accompanying the | prisone rs, and more than thirty-seven thou- 
made towards a flouring mill. This village is| king on one of his annual forays to punish his | sand head of cattle driven away. The English 
in the central part of the town of Hudson, | rebellious subjects, Cornwallis Harris and his | embassy, aided by the missionary, Dr. Krapf, 
where probably the central point of our settle- | Suite, had an opportunity of beholding, the! made strong appeals to the king on behalf of 
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the prisoners, and succeeded i in obtaining their 
release. 

Again, some months afterwards, after the | 
close of a similar foray, they made the like 
application, with equal success, and thus ef- 
fected the liberation of seven thousand slaves. 








9, 329, 467 gallons ; - Pennsylvania w with 1010 
distilleries 6,240,193; Massachusetts with 37 
distilleries, 5,177,910 gallons, 


The prodigal robs his heir ; the miser robs 


On another occasion they interfered suc-| himself—La Bruyere. 


cessfully in the cause of humanity. In a 
moment of passion Sahela Salassie had issued 
a decree by which all persons who, in obedi- 
ence to custom, had intermarried with royal 
slaves, were reduced to servitude, together 
with their offspring. This despotic ordinance 
had carried terror and dismay through the 


whole city and surrounding villages. Upwards | 


of four thousand seven hundred persons were 
striken by it from the lists of freenien and 
their families and relations mourned over them 
as lost, for they had already, in fact, been 
drafted off into the corps of servile labourers. | 
Major Harris, invested with all the authority | 
of a representative of Great Britain, now ven- 
tured to interfere with the king on behalf of 
these unhappy people. He depicted to him|* 
the misery which such a proceeding must | 
occasion, he pointed out its injustice, he expa- 
tiated on its cruelty ; but only succeeded in| 
making an impression on the roy al mind when | 
he inquired i in what language he should clothe | 


the transaction when he caine to give an ac- 


count of it, as he must, to his government at 
home. The whole turpitude of his conduct 
now struck the king. “I have been rash,” 

said he, “I did it in a moment of passion; | 
but say nothing of the matter in Europe, and 
I will release them all.” And released they | 
were, and the blessings of tens of thousands | 
were poured forth on the British embassy. 


(To be concluded.) 





Extract from a Poem by Willis. 


“Take of my violets. I found them where 
The liquid south stole o’er them, on a bank 
That leaned to running water. ‘There’s to me 
A daintiness about these early flowers 

That touches me like poctry. ‘They blow 
With such a simple loveliness, among 

The common herds of pasture, and breathe 
Out their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 
W hose beatings are tuo gentle for the world. 
I love to go in the capricious days 

Of April, and hunt violets, when the rain 

Is in the blue cups trembling, and they nod 
So gracefully to the kisses of the wind. 

It may be deemied too idle, but the young 
Read natore like the manuscript of Heaven, 
And call the flowers its poetry. 


Stream of Death.—Distilleries.— 
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In collating from the various published ac- 

counts the brief summary we last week gave 
of the late fearful riots, an error inadvertently 
| occurred, which it is proper to correct. On 
the last page, seeond column, seventh line 
from the top, for the words, the next, substi- 
|tute the word that. ‘The passage will then 
| read thus :—* But in the evening of that day, 
another large place of worship,” &c. 

There being reason to believe that exag- 
|gerated statements have been spread abroad 
| respecting those scenes, at the best sufficiently 

| humiliating to Philadelphians, it may be well, 
| for the information of our distant readers, to 
\add, that the number of deaths by gun-shots 
|and otherwise, did not, it is believed, exceed 
‘eight or ten, and those seriously wounded 
| may be stated as about thirty. 

It is cause of reverent thankfulness, to an 
| all-merciful superintending Providence, that 
| since Fourth-day, the 8th instant, the raging 

tempest of wicked and vengeful passions has | 
been stayed, and our city and surrounding dis- 
tricts have resumed their wonted quiet and 
| orderly appearance, 

Since writing the above, the following in 

the Inquirer met our notice :— 

“ We are requested to state that the fami- 

lies of the individuals who were killed or 





FRIENDS’ “LIBRARY. 


This Institution, having been removed to 
the New Building No. 84 Mulberry street, 
will in future be opened on Fourth-day after- 
noons, at a quarter past five o’clock, and on 
Seventh-days at three o’clock, and be closed 
at eight o’clock Pp. m. 


Fifth month, 1844. 


Marriep, at Fricnds’ Meeting-house, Gwynedd, 
Montgomery county, Penn, on the 16th instant, James 
C. Jackson, of Hockessin, Delaware, to Ameia, daugh- 
ter of Jesse Spencer, (deceased,) of the former place. 





Diep, at Bellefonte, Centre county, Pa., on the 22nd 
of last month, Lypta, wife of Bond Valentine, aged 
forty-two years, of the prevailing fever which has been 
80 futal to the females of that neighbourhood. She had 
been sedulously engaged in ministering to the comfort 
ofa sick friend, for whom she assisted in performing 
the last friendly office “ when the spirit had returned to 
God who guve it ;” the next day the disease was de- 
veloped in her ; and in a week, she too had closed her 
eyes upon terrestrial objects.—Not only by her imme- 
diate Friends of that neighbourhood will her loss be 
deeply felt, but that expanded benevolence which was 
co-extensive with the wants of her neighbourhood, will 
be greatly missed. In the sudden removal of this dear 
Friend, the admonition is again impressively uttered, 
“ Be ye also ready.” 





, on the 28th ult., in the 5ist year of his age, 
Ricnarp Parker ; a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. His discase was one which occasioned the 
most intense bodily suffering, during the progress of 
which he was preserved in a state of entire patience 
and resignation, earnestly supplicating that he might 

| be enabled to endure it patiently to the end. His rela- 
tives mourn not as those without hope, believing that 
| through mercy his robes were “ washed, and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” He was enabled 
near his close feelingly to exclaim, “O death where is 
thy sting ? O grave where is thy victory? But thanks 


be unto God who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 





, of a linge ring illness, on the second instant, at 


wounded during the recent riots, are in some | his residence in Port Chester, Cuanies Fievp, a mem- 


cases in a state of utter destitution. ‘The be- 
nevolent and kind-hearted of our citizens who 
|are disposed to contribute any thing towards 
| their relief, are requested to do so as soon as 
possible. Committees have been appointed in 
several of the wards and districts, and the fol- 


lowing named gentlemen—the Committee of 


Relief—will, with pleasure, appropriate in a 
proper manner, any sum, large or small, that 
may be confided to their care. Assistance to 
be duly efficient, should be prompt. 

* John Perry, John Fox, J. S. Germon.” 


The communication from our Friends of 
The Sa-| Wisconsin Territory, a country which but as 


lem Observer has compiled from the latest | yesterday was a wilderness, peopled by Indians 
authorities, the number of distilleries and the|and wild beasts, will, in its unsophisticated 


quantity of spirits annually produced in them, 


statements, furnish information interesting to 


in the United States. The whole number of! others babide those bent on emigration. The 


distilleries is 10,306, and the quantity of spi- 
rits 41,602,607 gallons, 

New York is the most extensively engaged 
in distilling. Ohio next, Pennsylvania ‘third, 
and Massachusetts holds the fourth rank. 
The whole quantity of distilled spirits, if sold 
at twenty cents a gallon, would produce 
$8,320,501.40 

New York with 212 distilleries produced 
11,973,815 gallons ; Ohio with 390 distilleries 


latter class will do well, before they resolve, 
seriously to ponder the intimation implied in 
the words——“‘ We do not wish to persuade 
any to remove who are well settled ;” and to 
those who have determined to remove the 


oe and elder of Purchuse Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
New York, aged fifty-six years—By the decease of 
this dear Friend, it may be truly said, that a great be- 
reavement has been sustained, not only by his own fa- 
wily and neighbourhood, but by the Society of which 
he had long been an active and efficient member. Com- 
paratively speaking, few men have arrived at the meri- 
dian of life with a more unblemished: character ; just 
and honourable in his dealings, liberal and benevolént 
to the needy and afflicted; frank and affable in his de- 
poriment, he was respected and beloved in no ordinary 
degree.—His firm and unwavering attachment to the 
doctrines of Christianity as held by our religious Socie- 
ty, was evinced by his diligent attendance of meetings, 
and his active and faithful services in the cause of Truth, 
and when confined with sickness, by the solicitude he 
manifested for its growth and prosperity. In speaking 
of the recent removal by death of so many of the mem- 
bers of the small meeting of Purchase, he remarked, 
that if this dispensation of Providence had the effect to 
make living members of those that remained, it would 
prove a blessing. He was fully aware of his approach- 
ing dissolution, and his affectionate solicitude for his 
family, drew from him much pertinent counsel and 
admonition. Although his spirit was deeply abased 
and humbled under a sense of his own wnworthiness, 
yet he was mercifully favoured to cling to that “ hope, 
which is as an anchor to the soul both sure and sted- 
fast ;” and thus, as we reverently trust, “ fell asleep in 
his Saviour and Redeemer.” 


remarks respecting proximity to meeting. | ~~ ...-~-w rrr rrr rrr rrr 


houses, or the settling near to each other in 
reference to the establishment of meetings, 
are worthy of their most deliberate and 
weighty consideration. 
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